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that the readers should do, more like that of the cocktail to appetite 
and digestion — and therewith I would neither praise cocktails nor 
dispraise Zueblin. He is a tonic for jaded, smug, or stupid minds. 
Because he is sometimes facetious, it does not follow that he is 
never in earnest. He is in earnest most of the time, but he does 
not think literalness is the best antidote for the lazy-mindedness 
which is chronic with modern men outside of business hours, and 
with modern women quite as generally as with men. He prods at- 
tention, and satirizes contented assumption that has never analyzed 
anything. He does not try to settle things, but he tries to show 
people that many things which they treat as settled are not. The 
topics of the present volume are : I, "The Overspecialized Business 
Man"; II, "The Overestimated Anglo-Saxon"; III, "The Over- 
complaisant American"; IV, "The Overthrown Superstition of 
Sex" ; V, "The Overdue Wages of the Overman's Wife" ; VI, "The 
Overtaxed Credulity of Newspaper Readers"; VII, "The Over- 
worked Political Platitudes"; VIII, "The Overlooked Charters of 
Cities." These chapters are not specifics for social ills. They are 
rather drastic counterirritants. They do not mind disturbing a 
lot of unthinking acquiescences. They would do for many indif- 
ferent tolerances of things as we find them what airing and beating 
do for our carpets. It would lower the rate of mental morbidity 
in the United States if all the competent, from judges and legis- 
lators down to the silent voter and his wife, would give these dis- 
cussions the hearing they deserve. 

A. W. S. 



The Southern South. By Albert Btjshnell Hart. New York 
and London: D. Appleton & Co., 1910. Pp. 445. 

Professor Hart has time and again laid students of American social 
problems under obligations, but never more so than in this study of the 
conditions of southern life. The book must be reckoned indispensable 
to any student of the race problem, both as a mine of facts, as a running 
commentary on the part of a (for the most part) unbiased traveling 
observer, and as the expression of matured opinions and conclusions of 
a trained, scientific thinker. The book has an advantage over most 
writing on the race question in that its author recognizes the importance 
of the historical background and the economic resources and organiza- 
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tion of the South at the present time as determinative factors in southern 
race psychology. At the same time he calls a halt on exaggeration of the 
evils of the reconstruction era. It is on the whole a northern book 
addressed to northerners, and Professor Hart, not unnaturally, is not 
always able to keep a rein upon his instinctive northern impulses and 
to attain a clearly and totally objective standpoint. He has many a 
sally for the southern white and his ignorance of the Negro and of the 
forces which are really operating in southern society. 

On the other hand he is not doctrinaire in his opinions of the Negro. 
Many will think him unjust, especially in conclusions like that at the 
end of chap, viii: "Race measured by race the Negro is inferior, and his 
past history in Africa and in America leads to the belief that he will 
remain inferior in race stamina and in race achievement." The future 
is a long time. Some will take exception also to his statement (p. 340) 
of the problem. "The southern problem," he says, "is how twenty 
million whites and ten million Negroes in the southern states shall make 
up a community in which one race shall hold most of the property, and 
all the government, and the other race shall remain content and indus- 
trious; in which one gets most of the good things of life and the other 
does most of the disagreeable work; in which the superior members of 
the inferior race shall accept all its disadvantages; in which one race 
shall always be at the top and the other forever at the bottom; yet in 
which there shall be peace and good will." One might indeed take this 
as a bit of satire, did the author not go on to say that " to these conditions, 
discouraging, hard, implacable to innocent people, out of accord with the 
usual American principles, any effective remedy must nevertheless adjust 
itself." This seems a sort of anything-to-keep-peace-in-the-family 
doctrine which can hardly be satisfactory to either race in the long run. 
And yet in the concluding chapters on " The Wrong Way Out," " Material 
and Political Remedies," and "Moral Remedies," Professor Hart gives 
us much that is keenly critical and suggestive. 

The chief defect of the book is its extreme discursiveness. The 
chapters follow one another according to no discoverable principle of 
sequence or unity and in many cases the reader is not at all sure by the 
title of a chapter what the chapter is going to contain. Valuable as it 
now is, the book would have been worth 50 per cent more had it been 
entirely recast. But Professor Hart is not alone among sociological 
writers in violating every canon of literary form. 

A. B. Wolfe 

Oberlin College 



